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1 


The view from here is old-fashioned. One might even call it lame, predicated 
as it is on the proposition that self-knowledge has its uses, From here, we 
might be invested in a reinvigorated social practice, whose aim is ethical and 
restorative. But to say so is to start at the end of this piece, where and when 
and if the writing has not only congealed, but explained itself. We have now 
to do with beginnings. 

A framework that would properly contextualize a confrontation between 
“psychoanalysis” and “race” is not imaginable without a handful of prior ques- 
tions, usually left unarticulated, that set it in motion in the first place. The 
new social practices toward which I have gestured cannot proceed, however, 
unless we are willing to pose the not quite thinkable on which bases the con- 
verging issues have previously rested. In other words, culture theorists on ei- 
ther side of the question would rule out, as tradition has it, any meeting 
ground between race matters and psychoanalytic theories. But I want to shift 
ground, mindful of this caveat: Litte or nothing in the intellectual history 
of African Americans within the social and political context of the United 
States suggests the effectiveness of a psychoanalytic discourse, revised or clas- 
sical, in iuminating the problematic of “race” on an intersubjective field of 
play, nor do we yet know how to historicize the psychoanalytic object and 
objective, invade its hereditary premises and insulations, and open its insights 
to cultural and social forms that are disjunctive to its originary imperatives. 
How might psychoanalytic theories speak about “race” as a self-consciously 
assertive reflexivity, and how might “race” expose the gaps that psychoana- 
lytic theories awaken? Neither from the point of view of African Americans’ 
relationship to the dominant culture, nor, just as important, from that of the 
community’s intramural engagements have we been obliged in our analyti- 
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cal and critical writings to consider the place of fantasy, desire, and the “un- 
conscious,” of conflict, envy, aggression, and ambivalence in the repertoire 
of elements that are perceived to fashion the life-world. Only a handful of 
writers of fiction—Ralph Ellison, Toni Cade Bambara, Alice Walker, David 
Bradley, and Toni Morrison, among them—haye posed a staging of the men- 
tal theater as an articulate structure of critical inquiries into the “souls of 
black folk,” though my having recourse to W. E. B. Du Bois’s 1903 work in- 
deed suggests that the black New Englander was on course nearly a century 
ago. I think it is safe to say, however, that the psychoanalytic object, subject, 
and subjectivity constitute the missing layer of hermeneutic and interpre- 
tive projects of an entire generation of black intellectuals now at work. The 
absence is not only glaring but also perhaps most curious in its persistence. 
There are genuine costs as a result, whose upshot may be observed in what 
1 would consider occasional lapses of ethical practice in social relations 
among black intellectuals themselves. Such lapses are most painfully obvi- 
ous and most dramatically demonstrable in cross-gender exchanges within 
this social formation, although this outcome is not the only way to read the 
picture. Within genders, the black intellectual class is establishing few mod- 
els of conduct and social responsibility, but perhaps change is in the mak- 
ing.) Relatedly, we appear to be at a crossroads in trying to determine who 
“owns” African American cultural production as an “intellectual property,” 
in brief, who may “speak” for it, and whether or not possession itself is the 
always exploitative end of access, even when the investigator looks like me. 

Though a sustained reading of this manifestation is beside the point of 
this essay, it hovers in the background as precisely the sort of problem that 
a revised and corrected social political practice might field, ifnot solve, might 
mobilize to pointed attention, if not drive out altogether. Psychoanalytic dis- 
course might offer a supplementary protocol to consider. This essay attempts 
to provide such an opening. 


2 


By juxtaposing “psychoanalysis” and “race,” is one bringing them into align- 
ment in the hope that these structures of attention will be mutually idumi- 
nating and interpenetrative? Or does one mean to suggest the impossibility 
of the latter, which reinforces the impression that these punctualities are so 
insistently disparate in the cultural and historical claims that they each in- 
voke that the ground of their speaking together would dissolve in concep- 
tual chaos? “Race” speaks through multiple discourses that inhabit inter- 
secting axes of relations that banish once and for all the illusion of a split 
between “public” and “private.” The individual in the collective traversed by 
“race”—and there are no known exceptions, as far as I can tell—is covered 
by it before language and its differential laws take hold. It is the perfect af- 
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fliction, if by that we mean an undeniable setup that not only shapes one’s 
view of things but also demands an endless response. Unscientific in the eyes 
of “proofs,” governed by the inverted comma, unnatural and preponderant 
in its grotesque mandates on the socius, “race” is destiny in the world we have 
made. Whatis this thing called “race”?? Our deadliest abstraction? Our most 
nonmaterial actuality? Not fact, but our deadliest fiction that gives the lie to 
doubt of ghosts? In a word, “race” haunts the air where women and men in 
social organization are most reasonable. 

“Race,” therefore, travels: though we are confronted, from time to time, 
with almost-evidence that the age of the post-race subject is upon us, we are 
just as certain that its efficacies can and do move from one position to an- 
other and back again. “Race” is both concentrated and dispersed in its lo- 
calities. In other words, “race” alone bears no inherent meaning, even though 
it reifies in personality; it gains its power from what it signifies by point, in 
what it allows to come to meaning, such as the synonymity struck between 
Africanness and enslavement by the close of the seventeenth century in the 
English colonies, which marked the boundary of freedom and decided in 
turn a subject’s social and political status. In the context of the United States, 
“race” clings, primitively, to a Manichaean overtness—“black” and “white.” 
Butitis evident that “race” by other names may operate within homogeneous 
social formations that lose their apparent similarity under hierarchical 
value: “race” is not simply a metaphor. It is the outcome of a politics, and for 
one to mistake it is to be politically stupid and endangered. But it is also a 
complicated figure or metaphoricity that demonstrates the power and dan- 
ger of difference, that signs and assigns difference as a way to situate social 
subjects. If we did not already have “race” and its quite impressive powers of 
proliferation, we would need to invent them. The social mechanism at work 
here is difference in and as hierarchy, although “race” remains one of its 
most venerable master signs. 

The problem is how to explain the way by which “race” translates into cul- 
tural self-production at the same time that it is evidendy imposed by agencies 
(agentification) that come to rest in the public and administrative sphere, or 
what we understand as such. The provocation is to grasp its sel€reflexivity that 
is presumptively “private” and “mine.” But the relay between self-fashioning 
and “out there” is only intricately revealed. As seems clear to me at the mo- 
ment, the African American collective denotes the quintessential object of 
the discourses of social science, insofar as the overwhelming number of com- 
mentaries concerning it have to do with the “findings” of the sociological and 
the collective situation within the economy. Naming here becomes destiny 
to the extent that the social formation, or individual communities within it, 
comprehend themselves almost entirely as an innocence or a passivity worked 
upon, worked over by others, Whereas it would be simplistic and erroneous 
to say, “all we have to do,” we can guess without apology that there is an as- 
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pect of human agency that cannot be bestowed or restored by others, even 
though the philosopher’s recognition or lack of recognition will in fact sup- 
port it, and it is this aspect of the historical and cultural apprenticeship— 
strategies for gaining agency—that we wish to describe in a systematic way. 

A psychoanalytic culture criticism, or psychoanalytics, would establish the 
name of inquiry itself as the goal ofan interior intersubjectivity that I would 
in turn designate as the locus at which self-interrogation takes place. It is not 
an arrival but a departure, not a goal but a process, and it conduces toward 
neither an answer nor a cure because it is not engendered in formulae and 
prescriptions, More precisely, its operations are torquelike to the extent that 
they throw certainty and dogma (the static, passive, monumental aim) into 
doubt. This process situates a content to work onas a discipline, as an asce- 
sis, and I would specify it on the interior because it is found in economy but 
is not exhausted by it. Persistently motivated in inwardness, in-flux, it is the 
“mine” of social production that arises, in part, from interacting with oth- 
ers, yet it bears the imprint of a particularity. In the rotations of certainty, 
this “mine” gets away with very little, scot-free, and that rebounds back upon 
the ethical wish that commences this writing. 

I would say from my limited acquaintance with classical psychoanalytic 
theory that the missing pieces that help us to articulate a protocol of heal- 
ing in reference to the African American life-world involve the dimensions 
of the socioethical, Even though the Freudian archive offers a rich itinerary 
of narratives and their context, beginning with Fraulein Anna O's family sit- 
uation, we cannot trace from there a systematic trajectory of wider social en- 
gagement and implication: We cannot tell where a household locates in po- 
litical economy and the stresses generated by the positioning, although it is 
clear from the discourse on the early psychoanalytic movement that its ini- 
tial subjects were, to a degree, quite comfortably situated in the environment, 
were even “at home” in it.3 (But was that the problem? That what might have 
been a rebellion, or the site of an “uncanny,” or a “home,” reappeared as a 
symptom instead?) The relationship, then, between the nuclear family and 
the intervening sociometries of the bourgeois household of Viennese soci- 
ety of that era generated the neurosis and its science out of a social fabric 
that feminist investigation has been keen to rethread.‘ It seems that Freud 
wrote as if his man or woman were Everybody's, were constitutive of the so- 
cial order, and that cocval particularities carried tittle or no weight. The uni- 
versal sound of psychoanalysis, in giving short shrift to cultural uniqueness 
(which it had to circumvent, I suppose, in order to win the day for itself and 
to undermine, to throw off the track, the anti-Semitic impulses of Freud's 
era), must be invigilated as its limit: Precisely because its theories seduce us 
to want to concede, to give in to its seeming naturalness, its apparent right- 
ness to the way we live, we must be on guard all the more against assimilat- 
ing other cultura! regimes to its modes of analyses too quickly and without 
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question, if at all. Freud could not see his own connection to the “race” and 
culture orbit, or could not theorize it, because the place of their elision 
marked the vantage from which he spoke. Because it constituted his enabling 
postulate, it went “without saying.” Perhaps we could argue that the “race” 
matrix was the fundamental interdiction within the enabling discourse of 
founding psychoanalytic theory and practice itself. But it is the missing ele- 
ment here that helps to define Freud’s significance as one of the preemi- 
nent modern punctualities of Western time. 

I have no evidence that what are for me, at least, the major topics of the 
psychoanalytic field are not in fact stringently operative in African Ameri- 
can community: self-division; the mimetic and transitive character of desire; 
the economies of displacement—associative and disjunctive; the paradox of 
the life-death pull; the tragic elements couched in the transfer of social pow- 
ers from one generation of historical actors to another; the preeminent dis- 
dnctions that attach to the “Twin Towers” of human and social being— 
“Mama” and “Papa” (this item invites sustained attention because parenting 
in black communities is historically fraught with laws that at one time 
overdetermined the legal status of the child as property, but the question is 
to what extent the legal relations—a child who neither “belonged” to the 
mother, nor to an African father—might have been translated into an af- 
fective one); the “paradox of the negative,” or the sign’s power to delegate 
by negation; and the special relationship that adheres between exile and writ- 
ing (which may be retroactively viewed here through the tens of De Certeau). 
It seems, then, that the life-world offers a quintessential occasion for a psy- 
choanalytic reading, given the losses that converge on its naming, given the 
historic cuts that have star-crossed its journey. The situation of African Amer- 
ican community is more precisely ambivalent than any American case, in light 
of its incomplete “Americanization” even at this Jate date. The way it is situ- 
ated in American culture precisely defines the human social element trapped 
between divergent cultural mappings, as well as an oppositional and collu- 
sive circuit of desire. In the U.S. field of social relations, African American 
culture is open, by definition, if by that we mean a constant commerce in 
real and symbolic capital among struggling intersubjectivities, Even though 
the “neighborhood” that we spoke of earlier comes close, on the mythic level, 
to the cocoon of kin and relatedness that Fanon imagines for the black- 
before-going-to-Europe, it was always crossed by something else—the Gen- 
eral Motors cat, for example, the old assembly-line technologies replaced by 
automation and the service economy, the ubiquitous television and media- 
bliz—those metropolitan and urban byways and by-the-ways along the bor- 
ders of particular cultural enclosure. If we translate these technological 
means into a figural and semiotic use, then clearly African American per- 
sonality is situated in the crossroads of conflicting motivations so entangled 
that it is not always easy to designate what is “black” and “white” here. 
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The question for this project is not so much why and how “race” makes 
the difference—the police will see to it—but how it carries over its message 
onto an interior, how “race,” as a poisonous idea, insinuates itself not only 
across and between ethnicities, but also within. What I am positing here is 
blankness of “race” where something else ought to be, that emptying out 
that I spoke of earlier, the evacuation to be restituted and recalled as the dis- 
cipline of a self-critical inquiry. In calling this process an interior intersubjec- 
tivity, I would position it as a power that countervails another by an ethical 
decision, but would this countervalence belong, by definition, to what Freud 
called the “secondary processes” of consciousness, and would a radical shift 
of consciousness adequately effect the kind of root change I mean? In my 
view, classical psychoanalytic theory offers interesting suggestions along this 
route by way of Lacanian schemes, corrected for what I would call the “socio- 
nom,” or the speaking subject’s involvements with ideological apparatuses, 
which would embrace in turn a theory of domination (to that extent, 
Lacanian psychoanalytic theory is simply heavenly, insofar as it has no eyes 
for the grammar and politics of power). What one anticipates, then, is that 
a fourth register will be called for in establishing “reality” (of the dominated 
political position) as the psychic burden, acquired postmirror stage, that 
reads back onto the Lacanian triangulation a distended organizational 
calculus.” 


3 


What is missing in African American cultural analysis is a concept of the 
“one.” Though there is a hidden allegiance to the idea of the superstar or 
hero—the emplotments of both the autobiography and the form of the slave 
narrative are firmly grounded in old-fashioned notions of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism—it is widely believed that black people cannot afford to be indi- 
vidualistic. I must admit that most of the black people 1 know who think this 
are intellectuals, who, in practice, not only insist on their own particularity 
but in some cases even posit a uniqueness. But if we can, we must maintain 
a distinction between the “one” and the “individual,” even though the posi- 
tions overlap. The individual of black culture exists strictly by virtue of the 
“masses,” which is the only image of social formation that traditional analy- 
sis recognizes. Practically speaking, the masses were all there were against 
the other great totalizing narratives—“white” and “Indian”—in the histori- 
cal period stretching from colonization to nationhood. The individual of the 
life-world does not stand in opposition to the mass, but at any given moment 
along the continuum might be taken as a supreme instance of its synecdochic 
representation.’ In otber words, Every Black Man or Woman is the “race”— 
as the logic of slave narratives amply demonstrates—and the elements of the 
formula are reversible and commensurate. Imagining, then, that Aftican 
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American culture, under extreme historical conditions, was not merely at 
odds with the cultural dominant but opposed to it, the intellectual-activist 
has concluded that African American culture inscribes an inherent and co- 
herent difference. African American culture, on the supposed African 
model, is advanced as a collective enterprise in strict antinomy to the indi- 
vidualistic synthesis of the dominant culture, as well as a summation and reifi- 
cation of the indigenous mass. The individual-in-the-mass and the mass-in- 
the-individual mark an iconic thickness: a concerted function whose abiding 
centrality is embodied in the flesh, But before the “individual,” properly 
speaking, with its overtones of property ownership and access, more or less 
complete, stands the “onc,” who is both a position in discourse—the spoken 
subject of the énoncé that figures a grammatical instance—~and a conscious- 
ness of positionality—the speaking subject of the énonciation, the one in the 
act of speaking as consciousness of position. As the former is mapped onto 
his or her world by social and discursive practices, the latter comes into the 
realization that he or she is the “one” who “counts. This one is not only a 
psychic model of layered histories of a multiform past, but she is the only 
riskable certainty or grant of a social fiction, insofar as the point mimics the 
place where the speaker or speaking is constituted. / grants its validity in as- 
suming the social for itself, and not unlike the Other, whose gaze floods what 
it grasps and summons the attention at the same time, the “one” is both con- 
ceded and not-oneself; it is not to be doubted, in the same sense that its sure- 
ness is tentative,” To that degree, the mass is the posited belief that empiri- 
cal data insist on, but where is it? Could we say that “one,” by contrast, is always 
“here” not “there”? That itis concrete and specific, even ifanonymous? This 
is not to choose “one” over the “mass,” but to ask a different question, for 
we know no other gage of the intersubjective than the one who would as- 
sure the more. From this view, the mass is not only putative and abstract, but 
also never emerges otherwise. It would be absurd to say that there is no mass; 
say rather that its historical and social materiality can be brought to stand, 
stage by stage, and bit by bit that begins unimpressively on the smaller scale 
of something local and at hand. For openers, it is exactly too massive and 
disappears under the weight of report. The picture will change right away 
when mass movement is required, but that is something else again, and de- 
mands several, shouting. 

In the meantime, who is this one? Iam referring to a structure in this in- 
stance: the small integrity of the now that accumulates the tense of the pre- 
sents as proofs of the past, and as experience that would warrant, might earn, 
the future. In the classical model, the mental apparatus, Freud argued, can 
be analogized to a compound microscope or photographic apparatus.!! In- 
stantly defensive about the “unscientific” status of assertion by analogy, Freud 
claims that his procedure is permissible so long as the “scaffolding” is not 
mistaken for the “building.” But the single lesson that we take away from 
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Freud in this case is the split function of subjectivity at the heart of subject 
formation. The crux of the matter is concentrated in The Interpretation of 
Dreams, which assigns to consciousness itself a relatively minor role in the 
drama of mind-life. Consequently, Freud apportions a far greater share of 
mental activity to the functions of the unconscious and the primary processes 
that suggest their import, he holds, in dreams and the neurosis. Related to 
the dynamic play of mental forces, Freud contends that “psychotherapy can 
pursue no other course than to bring the [unconscious] under the domi- 
nation of the [préconscious]” (578). As Lacan will have it decades later, the 
particular aim of psychoanalysis is “historically defined by the elaboration 
of the notion of the subject. It poses this question in a new way, by leading 
the subject back to his signifying dependence.” 

The Freudian and Lacanian fields of discourse are not only separated from 
cach other by considerable disparity in time, conditions of material culture, 
and the narrative and conceptual modalities that would situate and explain 
them, butalso, because they reach subject formation by an act of poetic faith 
that imagines subjectivity hermetically sealed off from other informing dis- 
courses and practices, both are foreign, ifnotinimical, to subject formations 
defined by the suppression of discourse. In other words, the social subject 
of “race” is gaining access not only to her own garbled, private language, as 
psychoanalysis would have it, but also to language as an aspect of the public 
trust. The one that I am after, then, must be built up from the ground, so to 
speak, inasmuch as classical psychoanalytic theory and its aftermath con- 
tradictorily point toward it—a subject in its “signifying dependence, ‘which 
means that the subject's profound engagement with and involvement in sym- 
bolicity is everywhere social—yet such theories cannot demarcate it. As far 
as [ can tell, African American cultural analysis, as black intellectuals carry 
it out, has not explained a subject in discourse crossed by stigmata, or the 
nonfantastical markings of a history whose shorthand is “race.” From that 
angle, the most promising of trails may be false, since it docs not necessar- 
ily lead to a destination but circles back to the same place. The problem here, 
which fractures chaotically in many directions at once, is how to break the 
circle, how to pursue a theoretical model that might pose the pacing along 
to the next step, even if such pacing effects a halting progression. The inte- 
rior intersubjectivity would substitute an agent for a spoken-for, a “see-er, 
as well as a “seen,” Habermas’s self-reflection, in which case the laws are op- 
erative but do not apply, appears to be predicated on the agency of self- 
knowing, but Du Bois's figure of the “double consciousness” suggests the com- 
plications through which such agency must pass.'* a 

When Du Bois spoke earlier in the century about the protocol of “dou- 
ble consciousness,” he was gesturing toward the duality of cultural fields 
metaphorized by “African” and “American.” Though the former tenm had 
been used in self-reference to the American Negro long before Du Bois’s era 
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and would be again in our own, Du Bois was working under the assumption 
that “Africa” more than vaguely signaled the origins of black culture. It is also 
noteworthy that his provocative claims, barely elaborated beyond that short 
paragraph that the student knows virtually by heart, crosses their wires with 
the specular and the spectacular: the sensation of looking at oneself and of 
imagining being seen through the cyes of another is precisely performative 
in what it demands of a participant on the other end of the gaze.!t Du Bois 
was trying to discover, indeed, to posit, an ontological meaning in the 
dilemma of blackness, working out its human vocation in the midst of over- 
whelming social and political power. It was not enough to be scen; one was 
called upon to decide what it meant. To that degree, Du Bois’s idea posed 
an instance of self-reflexivity. Addressing the aims and objectives of con- 
sciousness as it negotiated the terrain ofa given reality, Du Bois, writing con- 
temporaneously with Freud, was interested in providing a new mythography, 
or a new way of seeing the black problem, for the “souls of black folk.” 
The subject of double consciousness is divided across cultural valences, 
but Du Bois did not exhaust the formulation. For him, nothing was hidden 
from the sight of the man in the mirror, who not only recognized the false- 
ness of his countenance, as in a kind of theatrical mask, but how he had come 
to wear it. From that angle, the subject already “knows” as much as he knew, 
for all intents and purposes, on the day he was born. But Du Bois’s economy 
of doubleness was adequate insofar as it proffered a name for cultural am- 
bivalence, while seeking a reconciliation of putative opposites; the Du 
Boisian knot cannot be cut or resolved on the level where Du Bois was pos- 
ing the question, because the act of seeing oneself rests in the subject's head 
and is only partially shaped and motivated by the official deed, and the 
change of seeing mostly depends on a change of mind coming from the di- 
rection of a power imagined to be entirely other, but an entirely other from 
outside. Though Du Bois understood quite correctly that an effective polit- 
ical solution rested in the hands of black community—the Niagava Move- 
ment and the NAACP springing from it constituted his practical response— 
the latter was conflated in his scheme with an ontology. He was not so much 
wrong in making this move as too quick to reach a conclusion. But despite 
that, the dilemma that Du Bois justly posed is the psychocultural situation 
of minorities in the West, even though Du Bois specifically targeted the “prob- 
lem of the color line” as it traversed the body of the seventh son, born with 
a caul over the face, the American Negro. In working with the Du Boisian 
double, we recover the sociopolitical dimensions that classical psychoanaly- 
sis and its aftermath sutured in a homogeneity of class interests, just as Du 
Bois's scheme must be pressured toward a reopened closure: The subject in 
the borrowed mirror is essentially mute. Du Bois is speaking for him. But it 
is time now, if it were not in 1903, for him to speak for himself, if he dares. 
That this will not be simple is all the more reason why it must be done. 
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The interior intersubjectivity is predicated, then, on speaking. The un- 
avoidable contradiction in what I am proposing, which would historically re- 
semble the Freudian “talking cure” but would also share in the dialectics of 
Toni Morrison's character called Sethe, is that my solution specifically re- 
lates to a social positioning vis-à-vis discourse! Perhaps the speaking of in- 
tersubjectivity effects a kind of mimicry of the professional wordsmith’s re- 
lationship to symbolic capital, but how is the speaking I mean here to be 
differentiated from professional discourse? 

There is much insistence, at least in our customary way of viewing things, 
that the professional has little in common with the majority of the popula- 
tion. True enough as far as it goes, this truism is tinged with animus toward 
activity perceived to be esoteric, elitist, and uncommon. But this simplified 
reading of the social map, sealing off entire regions and territories of ex- 
perience from the reciprocal contagion proper to them, offers us slim op- 
portunity to understand how the social fabric, like an intricate tweed, is sewn 
across fibers and textures of meaning. There is the discourse in which the 
professional, as De Certeau observes, dares and labors, the discourse of tra- 
vail, but there is also the mark of the professional’s human striving in terms 
of the everyday world of the citizen-person—coming to grips with the pains 
of loss and loneliness; getting from point a to b; the inexorable passing of 
time, change, and money; the agonies of friendship and love, and so on. This 
speaking, and the one I refer to, is nothing less than the whole measure of 
the tirelessly mundane element in which ground, we recall, Freud placed 
the key to the mental theater, the unconscious and the dream life, the ap- 
parent junk tossed off by the deepest impulses. In that regard, the profes- 
sional’s relationship to discourse is tiered, but it is also imbricated by forms 
of dialects through which she lives her human and professional calling, as 
work is rent through with the trace of the uncommon and the more com- 
mon. On this level, speaking is democratically impoverished for a range of 
subjects, insofar as it is not sufficient to the greedy urge to revelation of mo- 
tives that the social both impedes and permits, nor is it adequate to the gaps 
in kinetic and emotional continuity that the subject experiences as discom- 
fort. Psychoanalytic literature might suggest the word desire here to desig- 
nate the slit through which consciousness falls according to the laws of un- 
predictability, In that sense, the subject lives with desire as intrusive, as the 
estranged, irrational, burdensome ill fit that alights between where she “is 
at” and wants to be. On this level of the everyday, the professional discourser 
and the women commandecring the butcher's stand at the A&P have in com- 
mon a mutually scandalous secret about which they feel they must remain 
silent, but which speaking, more emphatically, talking, about appease, com- 
pensate, deflect, disguise, and translate into usable, recognizable social en- 
ergy. 1 mean, then, this speaking as it turns us off the track of isolation into 
which the preciosity and lowness of desire, persistent in solid juxtaposition 
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in the same person, might tend to lead. I believe that this arena of the emo- 
tionally charged and discharged is not only where the subject lives but also 
the positions through which she speaks a particular syntax. 

Is it not the task of a psychoanalytic protocol to effect a translation from 
the muteness of desire and wish—-that which shames and baffles the subject, 
even if its origins are dim, not especially known—into an articulated syn- 
tactic particularity? An aspect of the emancipatory hinges on what would 
appear to be simple self-attention, except that reaching the articulation 
Tequies a process, that of making one’s subjectness the object ofa disciplined 
and potentially displaceable attentiveness. To the extent that the psycho- 
analytic provides, at least in theory, a protocol for the “care of the self” on 
several planes of intersecting concern, it seems vital to the political interests 
of black community, even as we argue (endlessly) about its generative 
schools of thought. I should think that the process of self-reflection, of the 
pressing urgency to make articulate what is left in the shadows of the un- 
reflected, participates in a sociopolitical engagement of the utmost impor- 
tance. If we think of speaking along this line of stress, then we cut right through 
the elitist connotations of discourse to the basic uses of literacy, whose at- 
tainment is currently regarded by the postmodernists as something ofan em- 
barrassment. But ifwe imagine such achievement as an emancipatory aim, 
then the perceived advantages of it lose their sting of privilege. Relatedly, 
both speaking and literacy in the ways I am stipulating might be understood 
as the right to use, which certain theoreticians regard as one of the premier 
destinies of property.!? This entire discussion is caught up in questions of 
power in the last instance, but I am concerned with only one of its multiple 
and interpenetrative phases, and that is the power and position of a specific 
speaking. 

To speak is to occupy a place in social economy, and in the case of the 
racialized subject, history has dictated that this linguistic right to use is never 
easily granted with human and social legacy but must be earned, over and 
over again, on the level of a personal and collective struggle that requires in 
some way a confrontation with the principle of language as prohibition, as 
the withheld. But an irony here ensues that the researcher-subject must both 
surmount and ride: the historic prohibition can only be spoken within lan- 
guage, yes, but also within discourse (the particular dialects of criticism, re- 
sistance, testimonial and witness, and so on). But what must be emphasized 
here is the symbolic value of the subject’s exchanges with others, and it is 
within the intersubjective nexus that the inequalities of linguistic use and 
value are made manifest—what one can do with signs in the presence and 
perspective of others—and it is only within those circuits that a solution can 
be worked out. The unalterable difficulty is that such an operation cannot 
escape the Western context, and this is crucial. As we observed before, the 
traditional subject of psychoanalytic process was deceptively “at home” in the 
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culture; this subject seemed to believe that he or she “belonged,” whereas 
the minority subject does not start there. o i 

Though a psychoanalytics related to the life-world would implicitly main- 
tain contact with its predecessor texts, with the conceptual horizon that sit- 
uates it, it is equally true that such a protocol would be guided by a new aim, 
insofar as the analysis must make a place for it—the speaking that self- 
reflection begins to demand. The scarcity, the deficit is located in the occa- 
sion for this private discourse that is not satisfied by the public forms and 
proprieties of narrative, autobiographical and otherwise, that remain sub- 
stantially malleable to market forces and fickle public opinion. A cultural 
analysis revised and corrected for this most difficult of tasks is called upon 
to substitute the problematics of culture for that of “race,” or a determinate 
group interest whose outcome is always already known, and to articulate its 
investigations along three lines of stress: the diurnal or the everyday, the di- 
mension of the practical and pragmatic, and the dimension of the contem- 
plative. OF these three registers of analysis, the third is the least developed 
in the field. 

Currently, the cultural analysis offers no theory of the “everyday” and ap- 
pears to have no firm grasp of social subjects in relationship to it. Such an 
understanding would conduce toward a systematic materialist reading, 
which would establish “race,” in turn, in perspective with other strategies of 
marking and stigmata. Because of its allegiance to ideologies of empiricism, 
material success, and the transparencies of reading,’ the analysis provides 
no clue to the contemplative register of the life-world. Iam not talking about 
the recognition of the significance of rumor, gossip, and jaw-wagging, nor 
about armchair reading and philosophizing, but rather a name for the sense 
of time that we could call distancing, standing apart momentarily from the 
roll and moil of event and and finding ways to introduce it to the repertoire 
of human and social relations that traverse communities of interest. Because 
our analysis of the fields of the everyday and the contemplative are tangled 
up in the confusions of crisis-response (the threat to affirmative action poli- 
cies, for example), we therefore flounder on the pragmatic point, or the 
realm, of direct political action and engagement. But it seems clear that the 
dimension of the contemplative practice, contextualized in relationship to 
the “science of a general economy of practices,” must be pronounced as an 
aspect of cultural continuity and struggle.'® ; 

Contrary to the position taken by certain black leadership, I would say 
that “analysis” is not “paralysis,” because it certainly seems that the absence 
of it is a living social death. Practically speaking, the leadership, wherever it 
arranges itsclf along the axes of responses, must update its message, senda 
different one, and link its own destiny more fully to the work of scholarship 
and reading.” (Du Bois remains the exemplary figure in this.) Exactly how 
today’s leadership—and I do not exempt the intellectuals as a social for- 
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mation from the general charge—is itself an elaboration of the problem it 
would solve should be thought about with a careful and, where possible, gen- 
erous attitude, though such an investigation is not my aim here. If the psy- 
choanalytic hermeneutic has any bearing at all on the life-world, and I be- 
lieve that it does, then it will enter the picture at the third level of stress, even 
though dynamically speaking these layers of human time are interpenetra- 
tive. However, their articulation very much depends on the extent to which 
we differentiate pieces of the social content and demand. 

The formal coherence that we seek for an apposite psychoanalytic prac- 
tice does not commence in the psychoanalytic at all, but is firmly rooted in 
habits and levels of communication, reading, and interpretation—in short, 
how communities are apprenticed in culture and the ways in which such 
lessons are transmitted. Even though we customarily attribute reading and 
interpretive activity to an advantageous class position, the conclusion is in- 
accurate; the wide dissemination of literacies, visual and cybernetic, as well 
as literary, necessitate the negotiation of signs at whatever level, to whatever 
degree of competence. Sign reading, or the field of the semiotic, is democ- 
ratically executed, as the culture worker can do nothing more nor less than 
point this out as a strategy for opening the way to the third dimension of so- 
cial engagement. 

If we cut through this human section in order to retrieve schematically 
the contemplative practice as a point of entry to the entire ensemble, then 
we mean no less than the capacity to detach oneself from the requirements 
of self-attention long enough to concentrate on something else; transfor- 
mative labor marks a distinctive activity from that of the everyday and that 
of the practical and pragmatic, but such labor is contextualized and shaped 
by both and translates its living in both by other means. In other words, there 
isa dimension of activity in the life-world that lays claim not only to the ma- 
teriality and immediacy of labor but also to its difference of perspective. Dis- 
tancing here might be regarded as the mark of self-displacement in the so- 
cial given: If the aim of a radical democratization is to free up more and more 
subjects to their transformative potential—is this not the point of a “peda- 
gogy of the oppressed ”??—wresting their time farther and farther away from 
the necessity to concentrate on the needs of the biological creature and 
whether or not it is safe and secure, then such an aim will be carried out in 
the sphere of political practice and engagement. This is not to suggest that 
the range of cultural expression is apolitical or above the ground, nor is it 
to contend that access to work is unrelated to the economy and public pol- 
icy, but it is to insist that each of these temporal emphases of the speaking 
or historical subject beats significance in relation to the human project. Such 
an insistence will operate as if we mean in fact a social division of labor, and 
so be it, but I mean division as the scissiparous effect within subjects rather 
than between them, Just as the culture worker maintains for himself or her- 
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self, so that worker must ever more forcefully hold out for others the sub- 
ject’s right of access to his or her double in the place where it is created, 

The double resonates here through intentionalities: It means at once the 

“add on” that comes to the subject in her access to work and by way of that 
other scene evoked in the psychoanalytic reading. We must acknowledge what 
the classical psychoanalytic writers could take for granted, and thatis the ex- 
tent to which information about the other scene was predicated on access 
to literacy and economic resources. In short, we mean a more or less exact 
correspondence between the body freed from the harshest, most oppressive 
labor regime and emancipated to labor abstracted in an intellectual, or imag- 
inative and creative quantum. African American cultural analysis must knot 
the relations between work—increasingly rationalized in a service economy 
that counts the turning of alphabets on a television game show as a “career” — 
and self-reflection or self-knowledge, or end up choked by it. But it would 
seem odd, if not downright perverse, to insist that only bourgeois subjects 
operate in the way of the double, although the explanatory discourses and 
enabling postulates of differentiated speaking and practice are brought about 
by the same power differential that disperses subjects along the paths of po- 
litical economy in unequal ways. In that sense, symbolic economies, of which 
psychoanalytic practice and theories are one, are directly tied to the so- 
ciopolitical sphere, The culture worker, because he or she understands this 
or will soon, is called upon, therefore, to work as though that work carried 
the ultimately political leaning that it does. 

I believe that the problem here has more to do with evolving a language 
appropriate to the subjects differently constructed from the classical moment 
of psychoanalytic theory and its postmodern aftermath than deciding “for” 
or “against” the psychoanalytic aim. This task will eventually require a 
lengthy and patient revisiting of the key questions of those theories with a 
result that I certainly cannot predict, except that the main thing appears to 
be, for the culture critic, the articulation of a position in discourse and prac- 
tice along the lines ofa more carefully modulated reading of human and so- 
cial performances in the life-world rather than an actual psychoanalytic 
model for it. am suggesting that such a model for diasporic communities 
might initiate its protocols with a practice “on the ground”—the case histo- 
ries of subjects who speak their word to the analyst, not unlike John Gwalt- 
ney’s quite different venture in Drylongs??—and on the other side, as it were, 
of the “white man,” It seems to me that such a model does not commence 
with and cannot be based in “race” but rather in the intimate spaces where 
the white man’s almighty form is in fact “forgotten” and misbegotten in the 
funny and satirical. It would be neither accurate nor useful to propose an ir- 
reparable split between the intimate and the public, for doing so would sim- 

ply reverse and compound the error that traditional analysis has made all 
along, Rather, a subtler modulation of the flows from one to the other must 
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be sought. As the critics have correctly maintained, much of the activity of 
seltdefining, which describes the goal of self-reflection, or what I am call- 
ing here the interior intersubjectivity, has occurred in the transgressive un- 
predictable play of language. For that reason, a psychoanalytic model ap- 
propriate to the life-vorld and courageous enough to forego the refuges of 
delusion, which wrap around this world like a shroud, would risk its occa- 
sions in language, not only the locus of the subject’s practice of culture— 
both the natal and the broader one that traverses it—but also the single fea- 
ture of cultural apprenticeship that has been the most denied. 


4 


When I was young and free and used to wear silks (and sat in the front pew, 
left of center, I might add), I used to think that my childhood minister oc- 
casionally made the oddest announcement: Whenever any one of our three 
church choirs was invited to perform at another congregation, our minis- 
ler, suspecting that several of his niembers would stay home or do something 
else that afternoon, skillfully anticipated them. Those who were not going 
with the choir were importuned to “send go.” The injunction always tickled 
me, as I took considerable pleasure in conjuring up the image of a snaggle- 
toothed replica of my seven-year-old self going off in my place. But the min- 
ister meant “send money,” so pass the collection plate, Decades later, I de- 
cided that the “send go” of my childhood had an equivalent in the semiotic 
and philosophical discourse as the mark of substitution, the translated in- 
flections of selves beyond the threshold of the fleshed, natural girl, It was 
not only a delightful idea to me that one herself need not always turn up 
but also a useful one. One and one did not always make two but might well 
yield some indeterminate sum, according to the context in which the arith- 
metic was carried out and, indeed, which arithmetic was performed. 

Ihave been suggesting that we need to work the double in this discussion. 
Perhaps this is as factual as I know: In any investigatory procedure concerning 
African American culture, a given episteme fractures into negative and pos- 
itive stresses that could be designated the crisis of inquiry that reveals where 
a kind of abandonment—we could also call it a gap—has occurred. Rather 
than running straight ahead toward a goal, the positivity (a given theoreti- 
cal instrument) loops back and forward at once. For example, the notion of 
substitutive identity, not named as such in the literature of social and cul- 
tural critique and writing, is analogous to the more familiar concept of “nega- 
tion.” On the one hand, negation is a time-honored concept of philosoph- 
ical discourse and is already nuanced and absorbed, if not left behind, by 
linked discursive moves, from Hegel to Marx, from Kojéve to Sartre and La- 
can.?tOn the other hand, it is a useful concept to “introduce,” alongside the 
psychoanalytic hermeneutic, to a particular historical order located in the 
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postmodern time frame as a move toward selfempowerment, but in an era 
of discourse that needn’t spell out the efficacy of either. (The same might 
be said for the concept of the “subject.”) We are confronted, then, by di- 
vergent temporal frames or beats that pose the problem of adequacy—how 
to reclaim an abandoned site of inquiry in the critical discourse when the 
very question that it articulates is carried along as a part of the method- 
ological structure, as a feature of the paradigm that is itself under suspicion, 
while the question itself foregrounds a thematic that cannot be approached 
in any other way. If one needs a “subject” here, with its repertoire of shifts 
and transformations, and “negation,” with its successive generational closures 
and displacements, as both might be regarded asa “disappeared” quest-object 
at best, or a past tense for theory at worst, then we have come to the crisis 
that I have foretold, the instrument trapped in a looping movement or 
behind-time momentousness that must jump ahead. One tries in this fog of 
claims to keep her eyes on the prize: if by substitutive identities—the “send 
go”—we mean the capacity to representa self through masks of self-negation, 
then the dialectics of selEreflection and the strategies of a psychoanalytic 
hermeneutic come together at the site of a “new woman” or “new man,” I 
believe that that is the aim of the cultural analysis. 

A break toward the potentiality of becoming, or the formation of substi- 
tutive identities, consists in going beyond whatis given; itis also the exceeding 
of necessity. Though this gesture toward a theory of the transcendent is 
deeply implicated in the passage and itinerary of modern philosophy and 
the Cartesian subject, itis not so alien to the narratives and teachings of over- 
coming not only long associated with native traditions of philosophy in the 
life-world (via the teachings of the Christian church), but also entirely con- 
sonant with the democratic principles on which the nation was founded 
(though immensely simplified in the discourses of liberal democracy). But 
the resonance that I would rely on here is less dependent on a narrative ge- 
nealogy, whose plot line culminates in an epiphany of triumph, than on a 
different relation to the “Real,” where I would situate the politics and the 
reality of “race,” 

Even though it is fairly clear that “race” can be inflected (and should be) 
through the three dimensions of subjectivity offered by Lacanian psycho- 
analysis, the Symbolic, the Imaginary, and the Real, its face as an aspect of 
the Real brings to light its most persistent perversity.” In Mikkel Borch- 
Jacobsen’s reading of Lacan’s “linguisteries,” the Real is said to be “‘pure and 
simple,’ ‘undifferentiated, ‘non-human,’ ‘without fissure,” and “always in 

the same place.’”?6 As these Lacanian assertions seem to match precisely the 
mythical behavior of “race,” or of any “myth today,”®’ they pointedly refer to 
the situation of the subject of enunciation—his or her ownmost Real, or the 
status quo. In the classical narratives of psychoanalytic theory, the status quo, 
the standing pat, does not by error open onto death’s corridor, inasmuch as 
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it freezes and fixes subjectivity in a status permanently achieved. The out- 
come breezes by us in the very notion of “status,” with its play on statue, sto, 
stant, and so on. In this sense, “overcoming” is the cancellation of what i 
given. BorchJacobsen offers this explanation: “Thus language, the mani- 
festation of the negativity of the subject who posits himself by negating (him- 
self as) the Real, works the miracle of manifesting what is not: the tearing 
apart, the ek-sistence, and the perpetual self-overtaking that ‘is’ the subject 
who speaks himself in everything by negating everything” (193). “Speaking” 
here is both process and paradigm to the extent that signifying enables the 
presence of an absence and registers the absence of a presence, but it is also 
a superior mark of the transformative, insofar as it makes something by cut- 
ting through the “pure and simple” of the “undifferentiated” in the gaps and 
spacings of signifiers. If potentiality can be said to be the site of the human 
rather than the nonhuman fixedness, more precisely, if it is the “place” of 
the subjectivity, the condition of being and becoming subject, then its mis- 
sion is to unfold—through “words, words, words” (193), yes, but “words, 
words, words” as they lead us out to the re-presentational where the subject 
commences its journey in the looking glass of the Symbolic. 

Thus, to represent a self through masks of sel£negation is to take on the 
work of discovering where one “is at’—the subject led back to his or her 
signifying dependence. Freud had thought a different idea, as we observed 
before, the bringing unconscious under the domination of the preconscious 
whereas Lacan, Freud's post-Sausserian poet, revised the idea as the “mapped” 

network of signifiers” brought into existence at the place where the subject 
was, has always been: “Wo es war, soll Ich werden.” We could speak of this 
process as the subject making its mark through the transitivity of reobjecti- 
vations, the silent traces of desire on which the object of the subject hinges. 
This movement across an interior space demarcates the discipline of self- 
reflection, or the content ofa self-interrogation that “race” always covers over 
asan already-answered. But for oneself, another question is posed: What might 
I become, insofar as? To the extent that “I” “signs” itself “elsewhere,” repre- 
sents itself beyond the given, the onus of becoming boomerangs,”? Ralph Eb 
lison’s word, it rebounds on the one putting the question, But what impedes 
the function of the question? 
d If we move back in the direction of a prior moment, the seven-year-old 
in the front pew, we can go forward with another set of competencies that 
originate in the bone ignorance of curiosity, the child’s gift for strange dreams 
of flying and bizarre, yet correct, notions about the adult bodies around 
her—how, for example, her father and brothers bent forward in a grimace 
when mischievously struck in a certain place above the knees by a little girl 
propelling off a rollaway bed into their arms. The foreignness had already 
begun in the instant grasp of sexual and embodied division. But from that 
moment on, the imposition of homogeneity and sameness would also be un- 
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derstood as the great text of the “tradition” of “race.” But before “race,” some- 
thing else has happened both within the context of “race and alongside it. 

Does tradition, then, depositories of discourse and ways of speaking, kinds 
of social practice and relations, enable some questions and not others? This 
seems so, but tradition, which hides its own crevices and interstices, is of 
fered as the suture that takes on all the features of smoothness; in order to 
present itself as transparent, unruffled surface, it absorbs the rejects ac- 
cording to its most prominent configurations. But it seems that the move to- 
ward self-reflexivity demands a test of inherited portions of culture content 
in order to discover not only what tradition conceals but, as a result, also 
what one, under its auspices, is forced to blindside. Carrying out that line 
of thinking, we might be able to see in an apposite psychoanalytic protocol 
for the subjects of “race,” broken away from the point of origin, which rup- 
ture has left a hole that speech can only point to and circle around, an en- 
tirely new repertoire of inquiry into human relations. 


5 


Among all the things you could be by now, if Sigmund Freud's wife verè your 
mother, is someone who understands “the Dozens,” the intricate verbose- 
ness of America’s inner city. The big mouth brag, as much an art form as a 
strategy of insult, the Dozens takes the assaulted home to the backbone by 
“talking about” his mama and daddy. It is a choice weapon of defense and 
always changes the topic; bloodless because itis ail wounding words and ou 
rageous combinations of imagery and democratic because anyone can p ay 
and beplayed, it outsmarts the uzi—not that it is pleasant for ali that—by x e- 
siting (and “reciting”?) the stress: the game of living, after all, is played €- 
tween the ears, up in the head. Instead of dispatching a body, one straight- 
ens its posture; instead of offering up a body, one sends one s word. It is the 
realm of the ludic and the ludicrous that the late jazz bassist, Char lie Min- 
gus, was playing around in when he concocted, as ifon the spot, the aeo 
the melody from which the title of this essay is borrowed. Responding to his 
own question that he poses to himself on the recording— What does it 
mean?”—he follows the lines of his own cryptic signature, Nothing. It means 
nothing.” And what he proceeds to perform on the cut is certainly no thing 
we know. But that really is the point—to extend the realm of possibility for 
what might be known, and not unlike the Dozens, it will not be easy to de- 
cide if it is fun. = 2a: 

We traditionally understand the psychoanalytic ina pathological register, 
and there is the real question of whether it remains psychoanalysis waon 
its principal features—a “third ear,” something like the fourth wall,” or the 
speech that unfolds in the pristinely silent arena of two star witnesses—a pa- 
tient and one “who is supposed to know.” The scene of assumptions is com- 
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pleted in the privileged relations of client and doctor in the atmosphere of 
the confessional. But my interest in this ethical selF-knowing is to unhook 
the psychoanalytic hermeneutic from its rigorous curative framework and 
recover it in a free-floating realm of self-didactic possibility that might de- 
centralize and disperse the knowing one. We might need help here, but the 
uncertainty of where we’d be headed makes no guarantee of help, “Out 
there,” the only “music” they are playing is Mingus's or much like it, and I 
should think that it would take a good long time to learn to hear it well. 


NOTES 


Another section of this essay appeared in Critical Inquiry (summer 1996). The end 
of the installment in this volume overlaps with the beginning of the Critical Inquiry 
essay, The entire piece, from which the essay in this volume has been excerpted and 
edited, appeared in boundary 2 (fall 1996) and will be included ina forthcoming col- 
lection of my essays. 


1. Perhaps the long-awaited thaw in the recognition of a collective and coopera- 
tive interest among African American women in the academy is only now coming 
about. During the month of January 1994, several hundreds of black women and 
women of color converged on the campus of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for four days of meetings devoted to inquiry concerning a range of issues. 
Organized by MIT Professors Robin Kilson (history) and Evelyn Hammond (the his- 
tory of science), “Defending Our Name, 1894-1994,” taking its title’s cue from the 
New York Timesadvertisement in support of Professor Anita Lill, was keynoted by three 
leading figures: Dr, Johnetta Cole, president of Spelman College, Professor Angela 
Davis of the History of Consciousness Board, University of California, Santa Cruz, 
and law Professor Lani Guinier of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, Prior 
to the MIT conference, black women graduate students in English and African Amer- 
ican studies at the University of Pennsylvania convened a smaller conference of sim- 
ilar design at the Philadelphia campus during the spring of 1993. The MIT sympo- 
sium was modeled on this idea. 

2. For a recent examination of the problematics of “race” in aspects of its toose 
and strict construction, see Dominick LaCapra, ed., The Bounds of Race: Perspectives 
on Hegemony and Resistance (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991). 

3- A good introduction to a study of the social context of emergent psychoana- 
lytic theory is offered in Juliet Mitchell, “Psychoanalysis and Vienna at the Turn of 
the Century,” appendix to Psychoanalysis and Feminism: Freud, Reich, Laing, and Women 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1975), 419-35. Peter Gay's biographical study of Sigmund 
Freud exhaustively articulates the life with the career and both with the context of 
Freud’s era: Freud: A Life for Our Time (New York: W. W. Norton, 1988); see esp. chaps. 
577 197-361. 

4 A number of important works—both monographs and essay collections—in 
feminist interventions on the psychoanalytic object have emerged within the last 
decade and a half, including Charles Bernheimer and Claire Kahane, eds., Jn Dora’s 
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Case—Freud-Hysteria-Feminism, Gender and Cultwre Series, ed. Carolyn G. Heilbrun 
and Nancy K. Miller (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985); Mary Jacobus, Read- 
ing Woman: Essays in Feminist Criticism. Gender and Culture Series, ed. Carolyn G. Heil- 
brun and Nancy K. Miller (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986); Teresa Bren- 
nan, ed., Between Feminism and Psychoanalysis (New York: Routledge, 1989); Richard 
Feldstein and Judith Roof, eds., Feminism and Psychoanalysis (Ithaca: Corneli Univer- 
sity Press, 1989). 

5. Delineating the four realms or regions of linguisti 
speaks of the “paradox of the negative” in that context: it “is simply this: Quite as the 
word ‘tee’ is verbal and the thing tree is non-verbal, so all words for the non-verbal 
must, by the very nature of the case, discuss the realm of the non-verbal in terms of 
what it is not. Hence, to use words properly, we must spontaneously have a feeling for 
the principle of the negative.” Burke, The Rhetoric of Religion: Studies in Logology (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1970), 18; emphasis Burke. For all intents and pur- 
poses, the classic distinction between sign and thing gained primacy via the field of 
modern linguistics and one of its most influential teachers of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, Ferdinand de Saussure. Saussure, Course in General Linguistics, ed. Charles Bally 
and Albert Sechehaye in collaboration with Albert Riedlinger, trans. Wade Baskin 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). Overlapping Freud’s era, Saussure’s researches were 
posthumously introduced to a wider audience of readers by his former students. 

On this side of the Adantic, however, philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce carried 
out innovative work on semiotics and a theory of signs during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries; see Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs,” 
in Philosophical Writings of Peirce, ed. Justus Buchler (New York: Dover Publications, 
1955), 98-120. 

6, Juliet Mitchell offers what appears to be an unobjectionable, perhaps even in- 
evitable, response to notorious penis envy, one of the items that renders feminist 
theories and indeed some feminists edgy about the entire Freudian protocol: “I think 
the main problem arises because the suggestion is taken outside the context of the 
mechanisms of unconscious mental life—the laws of the primary process (the laws 
that govern the workings of the unconscious) are replaced by these critics by those 
of the secondary process (conscious decisions and perceptions), and as a result the 
whole point is missed.” (Freud: The Making of a Lady I: Psychoanalysis and the Un- 
conscious,” in Feldstein and Roof, Feminism and Psychoanalysis, 5-153 passage cited 
from p. 8). 

4. This fourth register would be nothing more nor less than “reality,” constructed 
in relationship to the Lacanian Schema R; sce Anthony Wilden, trans., Speech and 
Language in Psychoanalysis: Jacques Lacan (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 

1968), 294-98. Lf we think of this encodation as a psychic totality of “one,” it might 
be analogized in accordance with genetic structure as the “socionom,” 

8. The value of the synecdochic figure rests in its commutability—Kenneth Burke 
speaks of the “noblest synecdoche” entailed in the identity of “microcosm” and 
“macrocosm.” In this “noblest instance,” “the individual is treated as a replica of the 
universe, and vice-versa . . . since microcosm js related to macrocosm as patt to whole, 
and cither the whole can represent the part or the part can represent the whole.” 
Burke, “The Four Master Tropes,” appendix D to A Grammar of Motives (New York: 


Prentice Hall, 1952), 508. 


ic reference, Kenneth Burke 
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9 The speaking subject of enunciation marks two distinctions: The “I” of the emun- 
canon $ ceine ne ming as the ‘T of the Statement; Jacques Lacan, The Four Fun- 
eo pissed eoendosir ed. Jacques-Alain Miller, trans. Alan Sheridan (New 
ha v; D HOn; 978), 138-39- Alan Sheridan translates énoncéas the statement, 

‘actual words uttered,” whereas énonciation refers to “the act of uttering them”; 
Jacques Lacan, translator’s note in Ecrits: A Selection, trans. Alan Sheridan Naw York: 
w w Norton, 1977), ix. The “I” who makes “the statement is the subject of the en: : 
ciation (sujet de l'énonciation), or what I am calling here the “speaking subject of the 
enunciation,” whereas the “I” that constitutes “the grammatical subject of hesa mi a 
itself is the subject of the statement (sujet de l'énoncé)”; Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen, La an ; 
The Absolu Master, trans. Douglas Brick (Stanford: Stanford University Press, saad, 
2 m2. Now, the consciousness who “counts” is the one who speaks his or her post 
tion, whereas the statement does not uniquely define that one by virtue of the shifter 

T” that establishes his or her relation in grammatical context—a position in sii 

10. Jean-Paul Sartre’s “bodies” exist in three dimensional space—the “bod; iion 
me,” or one’s relations with objects of the world, the “body-forthe-other,” and “body- 
asseen-by-the-other"; Sartre, translator's introduction to Being and Nothin ROSS. ae 
Essay on the Phenomenological Ontology, trans. Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Phitosoy hi- 
cal Library, 1956), xli, Lacan and Sartre might have shared a teacher in Alexane 
e whose lectures on Hegel’s Phenomenology were delivered at the École des 
mea eae’ between 1933 and 1939; Wilden, Speech and Language in Psychoanaly- 

, 192~93. These lectures became the influential Introduction to the Readin. of Hegel: 
Lectures on the Phenomenology of Spirit, assembled by Raymond Queneau, kans James 
H. Nicols Jr., ed. Allan Bloom {Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1980) "This A : 

of the essay is much indebted to the Sartrean body and “look”: “What I oniani 
a coer aaka spud feelings, the Other's ideas, the Other's 
s r. This is because the Other is not only the one wl 
I see but the one who sees me. . . . finally in my.essential being I di 4 hee 
sential being of the Other, and instead ofholding that myb ing! ates ae 
a TUSATA aaa oraal y being-for-myselfis opposed 
ns é: fae foe Gras for-others appears as a necessary condition 

ak Sigmund Freud, The Interpretations of Dreams, vols, 4 and § of The Standard Edi. 
tion of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. and ed. James Stracl i; 
24 vols. (London: Hogarth Press, 1953-2974). i A pa 

12. Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts. 
ae Addressing the project of psychoanalysis related to the critique of ideology, 

ermas contends that both take “into account that information about lawlike con- 
nections sets off a process of reflection in the consciousness of those whom the laws 
= shaw Thiis the: level of unreflected consciousness, which is one of the condi- 
tions of such laws, can be transformed. Of course, to this end a critically mediated 
ee of laws cannot through reflection alone render the law itself inoperative, 
; ut i can render it inapplicable.” Jargen Habermas, appendix to Knowledge and Hu. 
nan Interests, trans. Jeremy J. Shapiro (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 310. Original 
published as Erkenntnis und Interesse (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, x 6: ); rej i d 
as oe ane Wissenschaft als “ideologie” (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, ae 

ig. W. E. B. i ith i f r 

ee riers ao eaei of Black Folk, with intro. Henry Louis Gates Jr. (New 
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After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and 
Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted 
with second-sight in this American world,—a world which yields him no true 
self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of 
the other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this 
sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes of others. 


15. When I refer to “talking,” or more exactly “speaking” here, [am far closer to 
meaning the plain speech of everyday encounter than the particularized discourse 
of the psychoanalytic hermeneutic. For example, during the long televised ordeal of 
the OJ. Simpson murder tial, CNN reported on events surrounding the news phe- 
nomenon with unrelieved regularity; one of the stories that the cable outlet carried 
for the customary twenty-four-hour coverage was that of a black medical doctor in 
Los Angeles who had turned the site of his practice, for a few hours a day, into a sort 
ofneighborhood den, open to members of the community, where talk about the trial 
occurred. In the footage I saw, the scene was arranged like a classroom, as the doc- 
tor himself both talked and listened to what his interlocutors had to say. That is ex- 
actly the sort of protocol I would mean for the “talking cure” as a metaphor for ex- 
change that occurs quite a lot less often in black communities than we mightimagine. 
Isce no reason why black church congregations cannot convert pulpit and altar into 
a public forum at least once a week for the exercise of discourse related to events 
that touch on the lives of the congregants. It seems to me that a few valuable lessons 
might be conveyed this way, in the undramatic informal analysis of the Event. As the 
last standing independent organ in black communities, black churches have the stel- 
lar occasion to teach attention (as a function of determining how one is situated), 
criticism (as a function of seeing), and articulation (as a function of saying what is 
on the mind and the heart). We do not need psychoanalytic training for these tasks, 
but the simpler will to communicate. 

16. In La culture au pluriel, Michel de Certeau makes a distinction between dis- 
course as work and discourse as the mark of activity in getting at the problematic of 
“culture.” (Paris: Christian Bourgois Editeur, 1980), 225. 

17. For a systematic investigation of various positions on property, see C.B. 
MacPherson, ed., Property: Mainstream and Critical Positions (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1978). 

18. L am borrowing this notion from Louis Althusser and Etienne Balibar, Read- 
ing Capital, trans. Ben Brewster (London: Verso Books, 1979); see esp- pt. 1: “From 
Capital to Marx’s Philosophy.” 

19. See Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of. Practice, trans. Richard Nice, Cam- 
bridge Studies in Social Anthropology, ed. Jack Goody (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1977). Originally published as Esquisse d'une théorie de la pratique, précédé 
de irois études d'ethnologie kabyle (Paris: Librairie Droz, 1972). Bourdieu argues that as- 
pects of Kabyte anthropological structures: “oblige us to abandon the dichotomy of 
the economic and the non-economic which stands in the way of seeing the science 
of economic practices as a particular case of a general science of the economy of 
practices, capable of treating all practices, including those purporting to be disin- 

terested or gratuitous, and hence non-economic, as economic practices directed to- 
wards the maximizing of material or symbolic profit” (183). But J am borrowing his 
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notion toward different ends by contending that a revised African American culture 
critique would seek to place the subject in the “totality” of his or her surround, in- 
cluding the interior. i 

20. During the winter 1995 convocation of the Rainbow Coalition, Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son emphatically addressed the question of “personal responsibility”: “We cannot give 
up any more ground on that word,” Jesse Jackson, “Defending the Family; Strategies 
for Economic Justice and Hope” (speech given at the convocation of the Rainbow 
Coalition, Washington, D.C., January 1995), broadcast on C-SPAN, G January 1995. 
His remarks were contextualized, indeed necessitated, by what the pundits have called 
a political “tsunami”—an earthquake at sea—that stunned the nation in November 
1994, when less than forty-three percent of the national electorate re porting brought 
us a Republican majority in Congress and the first so-called revolutionary leader of 
the new majority in more than four decades, Newton Gingrich of Georgia, newly as- 
cendant Speaker of the House of Representatives. The winter meeting had been 
called as a signal to the American (to borrow a term from British politicians) 
“Lib/Lab/Left” coalition to mark this moment as a crucial realignment of the so- 
ciopolitical landscape and to think again, asa result, the uses to which the idea of al- 
liance might be put. Jackson’s remarks also signaled that he was alert to the question 
of agency and the imperative to refashion a notion of it. 

2L This powerful text, to which tide the quoted passage refers, has become a clas- 
sic tool of thought about the insurgent aims of education; Paulo Freire, Pedago, y of 
the Oppressed, tans. Myra Bergman Ramos (New York: Herder and Herder, el 
Specifically grounded in the Brazilian situation, Freire’s work, in applying the think- 
ing of Fanon and Marx, might be suggestive for other localities. 

22. One of the most exciting works in African American culture studies over the 
last fifteen years has been John Gwaltney's Drylongso: A Self-Portrait of Black America 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1981). A veritable mine of black talk on every conceiy- 
able subject, from sex to the economy, Drylongso foregrounds ordinary “members of 
the tribe,” as Ralph Ellison might have put it, I am uncertain of the origins of the lo- 
cution, but it was well-known in my household and neighborhood in Memphis: when 
someone had not shown particular flair or aplomb in carrying outa task, my mother 
would describe his or her behavior as “just drylongso.” In Gwaltney's book, however, 
the characters are anything but uninteresting, and they make no pretense, as far as 
we can tell, to any particular competence or “expertise.” I believe that Gwaline was 
driving home this point. i oe 

23. This sentence alludes to a wonderful collection of short stories by Barbadian- 
Canadian writer, Austin Clarke, When He Was Free and Young and He Used to Wear Siths 
(Toronto: House of Anancy Press, 1971). 

24. For a lucid reading of Jacques Lacan’s indebtedness to Hegelian philosoph 
by way of Alexandre Kojève, see Borch Jacobsen, Lacan, 244 n. 9. ia 

25. Jacques Lacan, Écrits, selected from the original Écrits (Paris: Editions du Seuil 
1966). In the translator's note to Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts, the 
three Lacanian dimensions are defined together: Sheridan points out that the Imag- 
inary was the first to appear, prior to the Rome Report of 1953, in which writing the 
notion of the Symbolic surfaces, The Real was initially “of only minor importance, 
acting as a kind of safety rail.” Gradually developing, its impact shifted over time, 
from a “function of constancy” as that “which always returns to the same place,” to 
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that “before which the imaginary faltered, that over which the symbolic se 
thus, the “impossible.” Sheridan explains that, though linked to the pias Ce 
the Imaginary, the Real stands for neither and “remains foreclosed ates the a 
experience, which is an experience of speech.” In any case, the Real Palate oat 
prior to the subject’s assumption of the symbolic and ‘is not to be on be x e 
ality, which is perfectly knowable: the subject of desire knows no mone h a nee 
for it reality is entirely phantasmatic” (280). Inj. LaPlanche and J- 5 om i 
Language of Psychoanalysis, trans. Donald Spacer aE fot aga ad 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1973), no discussion is found of the Real it R eae 
entries on the “Reality Principle” and “Reality-Testing”; on the Imaginary (210); an 
on the Symbolic and its contrastive uses in Freud and Lacan (439-41). 

2 - sen, Lacan, 193. 

7 Gone k Bartkes Myth Today,” in Mythologies, trans. Annette Lavers 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1975). Vidoes 

"he Four Fundamental Concepts, 44- E 

= Fe ihe Koei effect and an inquiry into it, see Ralph Ellison, Invisible 

Man (New York: The Modern Library, 1992), esp. the prologue. 


Seeing Sentiment 


Photography, Race, and 
the Innocent Eye 


Laura Wexler 


Our white sisters / radical friends / love to own pictures of us / sitting 
ata factory machine / wielding a machete / in our bright bandanas / 
holding brown yellow black red children / reading books from literacy 
campaigns / holding machine guns / bayonets / bombs / knives / Our 
white sisters / radical friends / should think again. 

JO CARRILLO, AND WHEN YOU LEAVE, TAKE YOUR PICTURES WITH YOU 


L 


As we know, Freudian psychoanalysis operates with a certain picture of the 
family in mind, an image of the rules and the psychic results of kinship that 
is not a universally explanatory structure. And in the phrase that Hortense 
Spillers has taken for the title of her paper published in this volume, “All the 
Things You Could Be by Now if Sigmund Freud’s Wife Was Your Mother,” 
we are reminded once again of that fact. Charlie Mingus's irony gracefully 
points out that the Freudian matrix, as located in the bourgeois European 
female subject, has not been the mother of usall. And further, although Min- 
gus doesn’t say it explicitly, to be Son of Freud is not everybody's fantasy of 
inheritance. 

Nevertheless, in her essay Spillers suggests that something of Freud does 
carry over into African American contexts.’ It is the weight that Freud puts 
upon the wound, as sign and source of differentiation. This is not, however, 
the old wound that we are so tired of hearing about—castration, penis envy, 
lack, the old nemesis of feminism,—but the wound as Spillers has redefined 
ita violent jamming, two things enforced together in the same instance, a 
merciless, unchosen result of the coupling of one into an alien culture that 
yetwithholds its patronym. The oxymoronic figure, the ambivalence induced 
by a wounding, the array of enunciative registers through which the Invisi- 
ble Man weaves in and out of visibility—these are some of the multiple traces 
of the wound that Spillers finds and names. Through her naming, one lo- 
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